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child of five years, sitting alone in a sunlit room, suddenly
screams in terror, and, on her father hastening to her,
can only explain that she saw something move. The
discovery of a mouse in the corner of the room at once
explains and banishes her fear, for she is on friendly
terms with mice. The mouse must have darted across
the peripheral part of her field of vision, and this unex-
pected and unfamiliar appearance of movement sufficed
to excite the instinct. This avenue to the instinct, the
unfamiliar, becomes in man highly diversified and intel-
lectualised, and it is owing to this that he feels fear before
the mysterious, the uncanny, and the supernatural, and
that fear, entering as an element into the complex emotions
of awe and reverence, plays its part in all religions.

Fear, whether its impulse be to flight or to concealment,
is characterised by the fact that its excitement, more
than that of any other instinct, tends to bring to an end
at once all other mental activity, riveting the attention
upon its object to the exclusion of all others; owing,
probably, to this extreme concentration of attention, as
well as to the violence of the emotion, the excitement of
this instinct makes a deep and lasting impression on the
mind. A gust of anger, a wave of pity or of tender
emotion, an impulse of curiosity, may co-operate in
supporting and reinforcing mental activities of the most
varied kinds, or may dominate the mind for a time and
then pass away, leaving but little trace. But fear, once
roused, haunts the mind ; it comes back alike in dreams
and in waking life, bringing with it vivid memories of
the terrifying impression. It is thus the great inhibitor
of action, both present action and future action, and
becomes in primitive human societies the great agent of
social discipline through which men are led to the habit
of control of the egoistic impulses,

The Instinct of Repulsion and the Emotion of Disgust

The impulse of this instinct is, like that of fear, one
of aversion, and these two instincts together account
probably for all aversions, except those acquired under